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“T like to beat.” 


J xe to beat,” said Harry to him- 
self, as he walked away from the 
spot where he had been playing at 
marbles with two of his compan- 

ions, and where he had triumphed in the 

game. He had won no money, and no 
apples, and no walnuts; for Harry and his 
friends were not gamblers, and were too 
well instructed to play for any thing of 
value. It was a mere strife for mastery, 
and therefore Harry’s pleasure was all 
expressed in the words, I like to beat. 
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Now, is there any body young or old, 
who cannot call to mind a hundred simi- 
lar instances, in which they have said, or 
thought, or felt, I like to beat? Cer- 
tainly not; for we know that an admira- 
tion of excelling is one of the first and 
strongest principles of human nature; 
and we are especially pleased when the 
power of excelling is discovered to be in 
ourselves. The infant on the knee, the 
boy and girl at school, the youth at col- 
lege, the lass in her teens, the full-grown 
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man, the merchant, the lawyer, the sailor, 
the soldier, —are all seen running races 
with their competitors; and, in moments 
of success, chuckling to themselves, and 
saying, in thought, if not in words, I like 
to beat. This sentiment is, in truth, the axle 
on which most lives turn; and here is to 
be found the source of the greater part 
of the good and the evil which belong to 
almost every person’s career. 

If this be true, if this desire to excel 
be at once the cause of virtue and vice, 
of success and failure, in human life, it is 
worthy of careful study. Believing it to 
be so, we invite the reader’s attention to 
the subject. 

As we have said, the desire to excel is 
a fundamental part and parcel of human 
nature. The desire of food, of air, of 
water, of light, is not more a part of phys- 
ical man, than a love of superiority is of 
intellectual man. ‘This is too obvious to 
need proof. Nor is this sentiment, in its 
origin, founded upon art or education, 
but springs bubbling and buoyant from 
the very fountains of thought. It is just 
as manifest in the toddling infant who 
tries to outrun you, or who rejoices when 
he snatches the toy from his companion, 


as it is in Napoleon at Austerlitz, or 


Wellington at Waterloo. The sentiment, 
in all its littleness, or all its greatness, is 
comprised in this, I love to beat; and 
adheres as well to the beginning as the 
end of life. 

‘How, then, it may be asked, is a prin- 
ciple, thus implanted in our nature, the 
fertile parent of such opposite fruits as 
good and evil, virtue and vice? The 
answer is important; especially to parents, 
who have added to their individual respon- 
sibility, the responsibility of setting the 


“] LIKE TO BEAT.” 





feet of their children forward in the straight 
and narrow paths of peace and wisdom. 

And if the answer to the question above 
proposed be important, it is also easy. 
The love of excellence, the love of su. 
periority, that love which tends to emu. 
lation in the varied walks of life, and 
which is, in fact, the main spring of all 
excellence, is a legitimate, nay, laudable 
source of action. God implanted it in the 
bosom; and what God ordained, man 
cannot if he would, and should not if he 
could, eradicate or destroy. 

But we all know that every good thing 
is only good when used in its proper place 
and degree. The food we eat, the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, taken at 
improper times and in improper quan- 
tities, may destroy the life they are de- 
signed to support; and so the love of 
excellence, carried so far as to make us 
envious of others, or desirous of attaining 
our ends by injuring others, or wishing in 
our hearts that some evil might befall 
others, — even if they be our rivals, — 
then this great principle is abused, and 
has become vicious and wicked in its in- 
fluence upon us. 

Thus in this case, as in a thousand 
others, we are to use the good thing, but 
“as not abusing it.” We may strive to 
excel others, but never permit that strife 
to abate our love, or charity, or kindness, 
for them with whom we strive. The mo- 
ment we feel a shadow of envy, or a 
feeling of bitterness, toward a competi- 
tor, let us say to the evil thought, “ Get 
thee behind me;”’ and let us also set a 
watch, a careful sentinel, over that point 
in our lives, who may take good care to 
shoot down the vile intruder, if it come 
again. 
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[Continued from p. 58.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LIFE of danger usually qualifies us 

to act with vigor when danger besets 

us. Jacob Karl, though still young, 

was now an experienced sailor, and 
was therefore familiar with the circum- 
stances which ever attend them “ who go 
down to the sea in ships,” and which 
every moment seem to threaten them 
with a watery grave. When he felt his 
feet driven from under him by his treach- 
erous companion, he did not lose his 
presence of mind. He caught one of the 
ropes, and clung to it with all his force; 
but, being unable long to sustain himself, 
he fell, and, for an instant, was buried in 





the waves. He immediately rose ; and’ 
though he was tossed like a feather upon 
the raging billows, he exerted himself to, 
regain the ship. The night was dark,’ 
but the sea was illumined by a phosphori¢’ 
glow, and the outline of the vessel was 
easily distinguished. But, after a few vain 
efforts, Jacob saw that she was already 
out of his reach. For a few moments he 
struggled amidst the waves, without any 
plan; but, seeing no other hope, resolved 
to strive to reach the shore, which was. 
faintly visible at the distance of two or 
three miles. 

We have already said that our adven-, 
turer was an expert swimmer, and we 
may add that he possessed great bodily 
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vigor. With a frame not above the mid- 
dle size, he had prodigious strength and 
power of endurance. He was always 
cautious, if not shy, in assuming any po- 
sition which demanded a bold exercise 
of his gifts; but he had great patience, 
and steadiness of nerve, when forced to 
its exercise. No sooner, therefore, had 
he determined to make an effort for the 
land, than turning toward it, and rising 
and falling with the undulation of the sea, 
he made what progress he could in that 
direction. 

It was a stern struggle, but it was for 
life or death. A less steady mind than 
his might have been overborne by the 
dangers that beset him. ‘The darkness 
of the night, the raging of the billows, 
the desolation of the surrounding scene, 
himself a lone swimmer upon the bo- 
som of the deep; no voice to cheer him, 
no helping hand extended for his relief, 
—all around seemed combined for his 
destruction, and calculated to quench in 
his bosom even the last ray of hope. Yet 
he did hope; and though he was usually 
destitute of every religious sentiment, he 
caught a momentary glimpse of comfort 
from recollecting the couplet in the sail- 
or’s song — 

‘* There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up 
aloft, 

And takes care of the life of poor Jack.”’ 

His contest with the waves was long 
and weary. For four full hours he 
sustained the struggle; and, though his 
strength was abated, he saw himself at 
last near the shore. The morning had 
dawned, but, instead of giving him en- 
couragement, it nearly extinguished his 
hopes ; for he now saw, by the gray light, 
- that the coast consisted of a mass of rocks, 
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rising in perpendicular cliffs from the sea. 
Against the feet of them the surges were 
beating, now rushing against them in 
black mountain masses, and now retreat- 
ing in currents of foam, at the same time 
growling like wild beasts under the lash 
of a master. 

At last our poor sailor reached the surf, 
and, making a desperate effort, placed 
himself within the sweep of one of the 
currents that was plunging toward the 
shore. He was borne forward as if 
mounted upon a wild horse; at the same 
time, he lost all command of his limbs, 
and became the sport of the waves. Yet 
these were commissioned not to destroy, 
but to save. They rushed forward with 
their charge, and, bending and winding 
along a channel cut in the rocks, left him 
senseless, but unharmed, upon a pebbly 
beach that formed the floor of a cave. 

Jacob was soon aware of his condition, 
and drew himself beyond the reach of 
the returning surges. The storm was 
now abating, and the waters rapidly re- 
tired ; so that, in the space of half an hour, 
the level of the sea was many feet below 
him. He was therefore perched in a 
nook of the rocky shore, into which he 
had been tossed; and so strange was the 
event, so wonderful his escape, that his 
mind, habitually insensible of an over- 
ruling Providence, was forced to look up, 
and offer his thanks to Heaven for his 
deliverance. 

Such was the first emotion of his mind, 
when he had taken a survey of his con- 
-dition. But as the sun was now risen, he 
determined to mount the cliff and look 
around him. At a distance he beheld the 
ship, and, climbing with great difficulty to 
the top of the rock, made such signals as 
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he could to attract her attention. Butall his 
attempts were vain. Once or twice he fan- 
cied that he saw her about to tack ; but she 
steadily pursued her way, and, in the course 
of a few hours, her form was hidden by 
the blue mist of the distant horizon. 

‘“T am then alone,” said Jacob, audi- 
bly; alone; and the latter word touched 
his heart with a sense of solitude and 


desolation he had never felt before. At. 
the same time a new feeling sprung up 


in his bosom — a strong desire of society, 
of friends. His mind turned to his early 
benefactor, Luther Munn; and he was 
amazed to think that he could have neg- 
lected him so long; so long have with- 
held payment of the money — the thanks, 
the gratitude — which he loaned him. He 
also thought of Mabel Lane, and felt a 
keen reproach that he should have never 
returned any token of remembrance for 
her kindness, in his days of tribulation. 
These thoughts were not very method- 
ical, but they showed that Jacob’s mind 
was softened by trouble, and that it was 
making its way, through dark windings 
and misty avenues, toward a region of 
light ; and that he needed only the kindly 
guidance of some skilful hand, to bring 
him forth into the sunshine of truth and 
virtue: Now, upon this lonely shore, 
deprived of society, he saw its necessity ; 
and as his old maxim, *“* Take care of 
number one!” glanced across his mind, he 
felt a sort of disgust at the very thought, 
and internally resolved, if he was ever 
restored to communion with his fellow- 
men, not to-treat them as enemies, against 
whom he was to conspire, but as beings 
who could confer happiness, and to whom 
he should seek to give happiness in return. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





The Spider and the Bee. 


ITH viscous thread, and finger fine, 
The spider spun his filmy line ; 
The extremes with stronger cordage tied, 
And wrought the web from side to gide. 


Beneath the casement’s pendent roof 
He hung aloft the shadowy woof ; 
There in the midst compressed he lies, 
And patient waits the expected prize. 


When, lo! on sounding pinion strong, 
A bee, incautious, rushed along ; 

Nor of the gauzy net aware, 

Till all entangled in the snare. 


Enraged, he plies his buzzing wings ; 
His far-resounding war-song sings ; 
Tears all that would his course control, 
And threatens ruin to the whole. 


With dread, with gladness, with surprise, 
The spider saw the dangerous prize ; 
Then rushed relentless on his foe, 

Intent to give the deadly blow. 


But as the spider came in view, 

The bee his poisoned dagger drew ; — 
Back at the sight the spider ran, — 
And now his crafty work began. 


With lengthened arms the snares he plied; 
He turned the bee from side to side ; 

His legs he tied, his wings he bound, 

And whirled his victim round and round. 


And now, with cautious steps and slow, 
He came to give the fatal blow; 

When, frightened at the trenchant blade, 
The bee one desperate effort made. 


The fabric breaks — the cords give way ; 
His wings resume their wonted play ; 
Far off on gladsome plume he flies, 

And drags the spider through the skies. 


Shun vice’s snares ; —— but, if you’re caught, 
Boldly resist, and parley not : 

Then, though your foe you cannot kill, 
You’ll lead him captive where you will. 
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WONDERS OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


Wonders of the Honey-Bee. 


{Concluded from p. 40.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HE following evening, Mr. Ross inti- 
mated that, with that evening, he 
should conclude the conversations 
with his family about the bee. 

*‘] might, indeed, extend these conver- 
sations much longer, and dwell upon a 
variety of topics both interesting and 
profitable to those who cultivate bees. 
But the practical details are not so well 
suited to your age, nor are they so impor- 
tant for you to know at the present time. 
What I have related to you will serve to 
form a taste for the cultivation of these 


[ore and wonderful insects in riper 
years. 

“A few topics remain, to which | 
propose to devote the present evening, 
when we will turn our attention to some 
other, perhaps no less interesting, objects 
in the field of nature. 

‘‘] have spoken to you of the harmony 
and order which generally prevail among 
bees of the same kind. It is said, how- 
ever, that instances sometimés occur in 
which the good understanding is inter- 
rupted between individual brothers, and a 
duel is the consequence.” 
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“ Duels, father, among bees,” said Su- 
san; “who ever heard of such a thing ?” 

“We may as well call it a duel, per- 
haps, as a combat, or any other term 
expressive of a personal contest. The 
term duel is said to be derived from two 
words, one of which signifies two, and the 
other war. It really denotes, therefore, 
a combat between two persons, without 
respect to the instruments with which they 
fight. I well recollect that an old histo- 
rian says that the first duel ever fought in 
New England was between two negroes, 
and that the weapons used on the occasion 
were the handles of two old frying-pans.” 

“ Quite appropriate weapons, | think,” 
said Charles. ‘“ Do you know, father, how 
that duel ended?” 

“After beating’ each other to nearly 
a jelly, the magistrates interfered, and 
ordered them either to be tied hand and 
foot or bound together, where they lay a 
full hour. 

“ Modern duellists are quite above using 
frying-pan handles. They generally fight 
with pistols; bees, with stings. It is a rare 
occurrence, however, I believe, that two 
bees of the same hive proceed to mortal 
combat; but such an occurrerice is quite 
common between bees of different hives, 
which are neighboring to each other. 
Reaumur gives the following account of 
one of these duels: ‘ They wrestle, turn, 
and throttle each other; and after rolling 
about in the dust, the victor, watching the 
time when the enemy uncovers his body 
by elongating it in the attempt to sting, 
thrusts its weapon between the scales, 
and the next instant its antagonist stretches 
out its quivering wings, and expires; for 
the stroke of the sting, when it once pen- 
etrates the muscles, is mortal. In these 





engagements the conqueror is not always 
able to extricate his sting, and then both 
perish. ‘The duration of such duels is 
uncertain; sometimes it lasts an hour, 
and at others is very soon determined ; 
and occasionally it happens that both par- 
ties, tired with their fruitless st gles, 
give up the contest and fly off’ 

“Bees sometimes attack animals with 
great spirit, and in sufficient numbers_ to 
destroy them. During the summer of 
1820, a gentleman sent a fine horse to 
grass to a neighboring farmer’s. The 
farmer kept about twenty stocks of bees. 
By some means the animal got upon the 
lawn, where the hives were placed, and 
by accident overturned one of them, the 
bees of which attacked him with great 
virulence. ‘The horse, rearing and kick- 
ing from agony, overthrew another hive, 
and, having thus doubled the number of 
his assailants, his sufferings brought him 
to the ground; and, in less than five min- 
utes from the commencement of the at- 
tack, the poor animal was literally stung 
to death. 

“ A similar fact is recorded Mungo 
Park. His people, while searching for 
honey, disturbed a large colony of bees, 
who sallied forth in myriads, and, attack- 
ing men and beasts indiscriminately, put 
them all to the rout. One horse and six 
asses were either killed or missing, in 
consequence of their attack ; and for half 
tun hour the bees seemed to have com- 
pletely put an end to their journey. On 
another occasion, one ass was lost, and a 
man almost killed by the bees. 

“ A curious anecdote is related of a 
man, who once employed his bees in self- 
defence. A large mob, who for some 
reason had become enraged against him, 
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assembled before his house with an inten- 
tion not only of pillaging it, but of doing 
him personal harm. Not having arms at 
hand, he knew not what expedient to 
adopt to prevent the effects of their rage. 
Fora time, he employed all the eloquence 
he wag’ master of to dissuade them from 
their design, but it was all in vain. At 
length, perceiving that they would proceed 
to the execution of their threats, he whis- 
pered to his servants his plan. This was 
to fetch him his beehives, which he or- 
dered them to throw into the midst of the 
daring mob. ‘The effect was instantane- 
ous. They left his premises sooner than 
if a cannon had been drawn up in battle 
array against them. 

‘*¢In some countries, where large num- 
bers of hives are kept, it is not uncommon 
to change their situation, as the flowers 
around them decrease. Sometimes this 
transfer from one place to another is 
made by the proprietors of the hives 
themselves. This is common in Scot- 
land, where persons in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh send their whole stock to the 
Highlaggs, where they find a greater 
abundance of flowers. Bee-caravans are 
reported to be not uncommon in some 
districts of Germany ; and in parts of Italy 
and France, the transportation of bees was 
practised from very early times. 

* But a more singular practice in such 
transportations was, to set the beehives 
afloat on a canal or river; and we are in- 
formed, that in France one bee-barge was 
built of capacity enough for from sixty to 
one hundred beehives, and, by floating 
gently down the river, the bees had an 
opportunity of gathering honey from the 
flowers along the banks. 

“In Lower Egypt, where the blowing 





of flowers is considerably later than in the 
upper districts, the practice of transporting 
beehives is much followed. ‘The hives 
are collected from different villages along 
the banks, each being marked and num. 
bered by individual proprietors to prevent 
mistakes. ‘They are then arranged in 
pyramidal piles upon the boats prepared 
to receive them, which floating gradually 
down the river, and stopping at certain 
stages of their passage, remain there a 
longer or shorter time, according to the pro- 
duce afforded by the surrounding country. 

“Jn this manner, the bee-boats sail for 
three months; the bees, having culled 
honey from the orange flowers on the 
Said, and of the Arabian jasmine and 
other flowers in the more northern parts, 
are brought back to the places from which 
they had been carried. This procures for 
the Egyptians delicious honey, and abun- 
dance of beeswax. ‘The proprietors in 
return pay the boatmen a recompense 
proportioned to the number of hives, 
which have been thus carried about from 
one extremity of Egypt to the other. 
The celebrated traveller Niebuhr saw 
upon the Nile, between Cairo and Dami- 
etta, a convoy of four thousand hives in 
their transit from Upper Egypt to the 
coast of the Delta. 

“] will next tell you some’ particulars 
about bee-hunting. In some parts of the 
world this is practised at times as an 
amusement, but oftener as a source of 
profit. Swarms frequently abound in the 
woods and forests; and, in case the hollow 
of the tree which they have selected as 
their habitation be sufficiently capacious, 
the bee-hunter, who is so fortunate as to 
discover the retreat, finds a rich reward 
for all his toil.’ 
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« Father,” said Edward, ‘* what quan- 
tity of honey is sometimes found in the 
trees ?”’ 

“It varies, my child, greatly; but 
sometimes amounts to one or two hun- 
dred pounds.”’ 

“ But is it not difficult, oftentimes, to 
obtain the honey ? ” 

“ Frequently ; the usual method is to 
fell the tree and destroy the bees.” 

“That is a cruel method,” said Catha- 
rine ; “* you do not destroy yours, father?” 

“ Never,” said Mr. Ross; “ because at 
home we have the means of taking honey 
from the hive, as you know, without the 
least injury to the bees; but it is often 
impracticable to obtain the honey from 
trees in the woods without sacrificing the 
swarm. 

“In some parts of the United States 
laws exist by which bee-hunting is, ina 
measure, regulated; that is, if a person 
discovers a swarm in a tree standing on 
another man’s land, it becomes his own 
by marking his name, or the initials of it, 
on the tree. 

“In Africa, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, bee-hunters are aided by a singular 
provision. Nature has provided an as- 
sistant in a bird called the honey-guide. 
The honey-guide, so far from being 
alarmed at the presence of man, appears 
anxious to court his acquaintance, and 
flits from tree to tree with an impressive 
note of invitation, the meaning of which 
is well known both to the colonists and 
the Hottentots. A person invited by the 
honey-guide seldom refuses to follow it 
onward till it stops, as it is certain to do, 
at some hollow tree containing a beehive, 
usually well stored with honey and wax. 
It is probable that the bird finds itself in- 
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adequate to the attack of a legion of bees, 
or to penetrate into the interior of the 
hive, and is thence led to invite an agent 
more powerful than itself. ‘The person 
invited, indeed, always leaves the bird a 
share of the spoil, as it would be consid- 
ered sacrilege to rob it of its due, or in 
any way to hurt so useful a creature. 

‘In America there is no African honey- 
guide, but several ingenious methods have 
been devised, by which to track bees to 
their hives. 2 

‘Sometimes, where no great accuracy 
is studied, the bee-hunter sallies forth with 
the conveniences of striking a fire, and 
some few pieces of honey-comb, and a 
small quantity of honey. He plants him- 
self in such a position, in reference to 
an adjoining wood, as that the wind or 
current of air shall be moving in the 
direction of the latter. Here he strikes a 
fire, and heats a flat stone. Upon this, he 
next sprinkles some pieces of honey- 
comb; the moving current wafts the 
rising odor in the direction of the wood. 
It is surprising how far the fragrance will 
diffuse itself. Ifthe current of air,be rapid, 
the bee-hunter expects a speedy decision 
of the yet doubtful point, whether swarms 
exist in the wood or not. Often, within a 
few minutes, several bees make their 
appearance, having been guided by the 
smell from the burning comb. The bees 
would alight upon the heated stone, but 
instead of this the bee-hunter presents 
another stone, with a small quantity of 
honey upon it. The bees now regale 
themselves, and when fully satisfied, they 
take their departure. The line of their 
direction is marked with great care. If 
the bees go in different directions, it is in- 
ferred that they belong to different hives, 





and that course is pursued which is 
thought the most wise by the bee-hunter ; 
but if several bees pursue the same direc- 
tion, it is inferred that they belong to the 
same swarm. The bee-hunter, therefore, 
follows with great rapidity the line of di- 
rection for twenty or more rods, at which 
point he again takes his station and repeats 
the process. ‘This he does until the bees 
move in an opposite direction on their 
departure, by which he knows he has 
passed their place of abode. ‘The prac- 
tical skill which is acquired in a short 
time by bee-hunters enables them to trace 
bees in the above manner with the same 
unerring certainty to their home, as the 
Indian traces his game, or a foe, whom 
he is pursuing amid the depths of the 
forest. 

“Other modes are practised. A com- 
mon mode is to place a piece of bee-bread 
on a flat surface, a tile, for instance, sur- 
rounding it with a circle of wet white paint. 
The bee, whose habit is always to alight 
on the edge of any plane, has to travel 
through the paint to reach the bee-bread. 
When, therefore, she flies off, the observer 
can track her by the white on her body. 
The same operation is repeated at another 
place, at some distance from the first, and 
at right angles to the bee-line just ascer- 
tained. ‘The position of the hive is easily 
determined, for it lies in the angle made 
by the intersection of the bee-lines. 

“ Another method may be thus de- 
scribed: ‘The bee-hunter decoys, by a 
bait of honey, some of the bees into his 
trap, and when he has secured as many 
as he judges will suit his purpose, he.en- 
closes one in a tube, and, letting it fly, 
marks its course by a pocket compass. 
Departing to some distance, he liberates 
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another, observes its course, and in this 
manner determines the position of the 
hive, upon the principle already detailed. 
These methods of bee-hunting depend 
upon the insect’s habit of always flying 
in a right line to its home.” 

Here Mr. Ross paused, and for a few 
moments appeared absorbed in thought. 

“‘] have been thinking,” said he, as he 
resumed his discourse, ‘in what manner 
to conclude these conversations. ‘That 
they have been interesting to you, I can 
scarcely doubt; for however poorly my 
part has been sustained, the facts them- 
selves, drawn from the field of nature, are 
sufficient to excite our wonder and admi- 
ration. But I ever wish to combine in- 
struction with amusement, and, in the 
present instance, especially, would lead 
you to some just deductions and reflec- 
tions, by means of these familiar lessons, 
which I am permitted to impart to you. 

“ And who, my children, can explore 
the field of nature, or only that small part 
of it which we have been contemplating, 
and, with any propriety, deny the exist- 
ence of a supreme Architect? How 
came bees to be endued with such sur- 
prising powers? Whence derived they 
their sagacity, their skill, their marvellous 
contrivances? Could it have been the 
result of accident? It is fairly an out- 
rage on common sense to entertain fora 
moment such a supposition. Were the 
human heart equally honest with the 
human understanding, not a doubt would 
ever overshadow the mind of man, on this 
all-important point. But it is because 
men wish there were no God,—so cor- 
rupt and hardened do they become, — 
that they, at length, doubt not only his 
providence, but even his existence. But 
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in respect to you, my children, let me 
indulge the hope, that you will admit the 
evidence, which exists around you, that 
there is a God; that it is his wisdom 
which has planned the universe, — the 
world, with all its animated agents; and 
that what his wisdom thus planned, his 
power and goodness have brought to pass. 
Let the study of nature lead you to ador- 
ing thoughts of this great and incompre- 
hensible Being, who attends as well to the 
insect that sports in the breeze, as to the 
leviathan of the deep; and who controls 
Arcturus, with his sons, with as much ease 
as the mote in the sunbeam. 

“] have intimated that the day will 
probably come, when the volume of na- 
ture will be better understood, will be 
more extensively studied, than has yet 
been done. 

‘¢ Why has God bestowed so much at- 
tention upon the world around us? Why 
so adorned the landscape? Why has he 
imparted such beauty to the insect? Why 
given such exquisite tints to the flower? 
To the world at large, most of these 
beauties lie concealed. With the aid of 
the microscope, the learned, or, if you 
please, the privileged few, are enabled to 
disclose some of these finer and surpass- 
ing ornaments, in which the flower and 
the insect are robed. But the majority 
have no means of access to them; and 
though, in future years, thousands may be 
thus indulged where one is now, yet mil- 
lions of the human family, in every age, 
and in every nation, must die without the 
sight. Indeed, with respect to them, it 
will ever be true, what the poet has so 
sweetly sung: — 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 





*‘ But has the all-wise God made any 
thing in vain? or has he scattered abroad 
the evidences of his wisdom only for a 
few? Should the answer to these ques- 
tions be ‘no,’ it may again be asked, who 
are the real students of the field of na- 
ture? Are all these wonders lost in 
silence, and forgotten ? 

“Perhaps not. O,no; I trust they are 
not. And here, I will tell you what 
thoughts have sometimes darted through 
my imagination, when dwelling upon this 
subject. Who can say that the dwellers 
in the temple above —the ransomed, gath- 
ered from our own lost world, the spirits 
collected from other parts of the universe, 
into the city which hath foundations — 
who can say that these, with the other 
angelic hosts of God, are not the busy, 
but to us the silent, investigators of these 
wonders, and of this skill divine ? 

“T see nothing in the Scriptures,” said 
Mr. Ross, ** to forbid the idea. ‘True, we 
there read of the heavenly inhabitants, 
that they rest not day and night, crying, in 
the temple of God, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord God Almighty ;’ but then they 
add, as a part of their song, ‘ The whole 
earth is full of his glory.” What mean 
they by this? How know they that the 
earth 7s thus filled with his glory, unless 
they perceive it; unless they study into 
the wonders of earth? —those wonders, 
which spring from redemption, and those, 
also, which are found in the field of nature. 

“Ina word,” said Mr. Ross, “ why may 
we not suppose that the heavenly inhab- 
itants are sent forth by their glorious 
instructor into the various parts of the 
universe, to gather lessons of wisdom 
from the various worlds which he has 
created, and from the various wonders 
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which he has therein displayed? On 
their delightful errand they may go forth, 
one company here, and another company 
there; and, when they have scanned the 
divine mysteries in one department, and 
are filled with the knowledge of God, as 
displayed there, they may return in suc- 
cession to the temple of glory, and in that 
temple help to swell those anthems of 
praise, that are perpetually sung in that 
high and holy abode. 

“This opinion is somewhat strength- 
ened by the consideration, that heavenly 
felicity cannot consist in mere acts of 
praise. The blessedness of Jehovah 
himself is derived in part from his love 
of benevolent action. And it is thus with 
the rational creatures which he has made. 
In heaven itself, perhaps, we shall gather 
knowledge by successive acts of appli- 
cation. 

“T would not, my children, affirm this 
to be so; but it may be so. And if so, 
what an importance does it give to the 
now many ‘neglected spots’ of the pres- 
ent world! What a dignity does it im- 
part to the study of the field of nature! 
How much must it increase our desire to 
be virtuous and holy, that we may engage 
in this delightful study with the elder sons 
of God, when we shall have laid down 
these tabernacles of clay! Nay, how 
greatly does it tend to weaken our attach- 
ment to the present world, and increase 
our willingness to be absent from the 
body, that we may engage in the same 
high and delightful pursuit of knowledge 
and of holiness ! 

“How much pleasure would it impart 
to me, as a father, to indulge the hope, 
that I may have you for my companions, 
in some future celestial excursions, where 
we shall all be emphatically taught of God ! 





But whether these anticipations be ever 
realized or not, let me at least indulge 
the hope of seeing you eating with me of 
the tree of life, and drinking of the waters 
of life, proceeding from the throne of God; 
and let me tell you, my children, that this 
will fill the measure of a parent’s joy.” 
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The Horse. 


HE fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts 
of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the prom- 
ised fight: 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands, — then starting with a bound, 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe ! 
Dryden's Virgil. 


en 


Shakspeare. 


HAKSPEARE was one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, and there is no 
reason why our young readers should 
not know something about him. He 

was born April 23, 1564, at a town in 
England called Stratford, which being 
situated on the River Avon, it is called 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Young Shakspeare’s father was a man 
of business, and was so far respected as 
to be made bailiff or chief magistrate of 
Stratford. He gave his son William a 


good English education at the town 
schools, but he was not sent to college. 

William appears not to have been 
brought up to any particular trade or pro- 
fession ; and how he spent his time, from 
childhood to manhood, history does not tell 
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Shakspeare reading his Plays to Queen Elizabeth. 


us. At the age of eighteen he was mar- 
ried, and soon after went to London, where 
he had a friend by the name of Greene, 
who was a famous player in those days. 
Will was soon engaged in some low station 
in the theatre, and afterwards became an 
actor; but he did not excel in this line. 
He, however, wrote some plays, which 
were so very clever as to attract great 
attention. Before that time only the rabble 
used to frequent the theatre ; but now per- 
sons of the first rank and education went 
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thither to see the performance of Shak- 
speare’s plays. It is said that Queen 
Elizabeth, who was then queen of Eng- 
land, took delight in them, and even re- 
quired Shakspeare to read them to her. 
For several years he lived in London; 
but, as he became wealthy, he bought a 
good house in Stratford, where he lived, 
spending his time in gardening, writing 
plays, and social intercourse with his 
friends. He was very pleasant and witty 
in conversation, which made it a delight 
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to be inyhis company. ‘Thus many per- 
sons of talent and genius were drawn 
around bim. In this manner he lived till 
April, 1616, when he died. 

Shakspeare was not ambitious, and he 
seems to have had no conception of the 
fame that was to follow his name. He 
took no pains to publish his works ; and, 
for nearly a century after his death, they 
were neglected. But at last their merit 
became known to the world, and they are 
now generally regarded as among the 
most useful and instructive of human 
productions. 4 

Shakspeare wrote many poems, but his 
plays are most esteemed. These fill a 
dozen volumes. I do not recommend 
them to very young persons, for they are 
not very easily understood ; and, beside, 








there are some bad things in them. When 
my young readers are advanced in educa- 
tion, and can sift out and reject what is bad, 
then they may read Shakspeare’s works 
with great pleasure and profit. They will 
then see how the beautiful works of nature 
appear more beautiful as reflected in a 
great mind; they will then see deeper 
into human nature, and will better under- 
stand themselves and mankind ; they will 
then see virtue arrayed in new charms, 
and vice in more hideous colors; they 
will learn to look on human life with 
more profound feelings of responsibility, 
and on religion, as revealed in the word 
of God, with a more awful and reverent 
sense of its wisdom, depth, and impor- 
tance to man. 





Tattooed Savages 


Dress and 


GooD, minute history of dress, with 
pictures showing its varieties in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, would be 
very amusing, and perhaps instruc- 
tive. It would show the diversity of 
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Costumes. 


tastes which has prevailed, and the 
restless desire of individuals to seek 
distinction, not by their deeds or their 
merits, but by their looks. | Here are 
representations of two Indian chiefs, who 
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have dressed and painted themselves 
with great care; and no doubt, in this 





attire, fancy themselves the very mod- 
els of beauty. 





In most savage nations, the skins or 
hides of beasts are first used for cover- 
ing the body, which is frequently marked 
by painting, and a process called tattoo- 
ing. The latter process makes perma- 
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nent figures, which are varied according 
to the customs of the people and the 
tastes of individuals. 

Here is an engraving which represents 
some of the early inhabitants of Britain; 
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and these were, no doubt, regarded in their 
day as very genteel fellows. 

These figures are pictures of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, as they appeared about 
a thousand years ago. We see, by the 
arms they bear, that they were of a war- 
like turn and their descendants are too 








COSTUMES. 


much like them. Even the English peo- 
ple of our day, civilized and Christianized 
as they are, justify their descent; and we 
of the United States are, like our grand- 
father old John Bull, very apt to fight 
first, and think of the justice of the cause 
afterwards. 





























A Mexican King of about the thirteenth Century. 


This picture is taken from an ancient 
Mexican sculpture, and no doubt shows 





how a Mexican king loved to appear, 
some six or seven hundred years past. 
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_ by the Japanese authorities. 
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This cut is copied from an Egyptian 
sculpture, and shows how an Egyptian 
king dressed himself about two thousand 
five hundred years ago. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


——— 


Adventures in Japan, by Michael 
Kastoff. 


[Continued from p. 44.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WILL not trouble the reader with any 
further detail of the events of my im- 
prisonment, or the examinations and 
interrogatories to which I was subjected 
After being 
kept in close confinement several months, 
I was informed at length that my affairs 
had been taken into consideration at 
court, and orders had been given that I 
6 
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should be set at liberty and allowed to 
return home. This was welcome news 
indeed ; for no one, without actual experi- 
ence, can have any adequate conception 
of that melancholy sinking of the heart 
under which a man labors who is at once 
an exile and a prisoner. 

Immediately on the receipt of this intel- 
ligence, I was released from the seclusion 
of my gloomy cell and conducted to a 
pleasant abode in the town. And now, 
for the first time in Japan, I found myself 
in what might be called genteel lodgings. 
Let me describe the house, which may 
serve as a specimen of the general style 
of Japanese domestic architecture. It 
was built of wood and plaster, and white- 
washed on the outside so as to present an 
exact imitation of stone. ‘The frame- 
work consisted of slender beams, between 
which slips of bamboo were interwoven. 
The whole was plastered with a sort of 
rough-cast, composed of clay, sand, and 
lime. 

The whole house contained but one 
room, for there were no permanent par- 
titions, but only a sort of screens, or fold- 
ing doors, made of lackered framework, 
and covered with painted paper. These 
screens slid in grooves above and below, 
and might be put up, taken away, or folded 
behind each other, at pleasure. By this 
convenience, the tenant of any part of the 
house might have as large or as small a 
room as he pleased. The roof was cov- 
ered with very thick earthen tiles, of a 
singular shape, although the country 
houses of a meaner construction are gen- 
erally roofed with bark, and sometimes 
mere chips, kept from blowing away by 
large stones—an expedient not uncom- 
mon in the cabins of the Irish. 
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My house was two stories high, but the 
upper story was used chiefly as a lumber 
room. ‘The windows of the house had 
no glass, but panes of white paper, which 
admitted the light tolerably well, but of 
course could not be seen through. These 
paper windows would be very apt to suffer 
from hard rains, were it not that the eaves 
project a great way from the walls. 

The floor was carpeted with matting of a 
fine species of grass, interwoven with rice 
straw. This was the most comfortable 
flooring that lever trod upon, for the mat- 
ting was three or four inches thick, and 
beautifully soft. The ceiling and wainscot 
were covered with a handsome thick pa- 
per, ornamented with green, yellow, and 
golden flowers. The furniture of the 
house was simple enough. I had neither 
cupboard, bureau, sofa, bed, table, chair, 
or looking-glass; but in this respect I was 
no worse off than the richest man in the 
Japanese dominions. The soft floor served 
both for chair and bed, and I ate my din- 
ner from a little thing like a checker- 
board, which was set before me for a 
table. The want of chairs would appear 
to Europeans a very grave inconvenience, 


‘and most of my readers will probably 


wonder how the Japanese get along with- 
out them. They sit with their legs bent 
under them, and make a chair of their heels. 

But what appeared to me the strangest 
of all things in the Japanese domestic 
economy, was to find neither fireplace, 
stove, nor chimney in the house. Al- 
though the cold of winter is intense, so as 
to require the houses to be warmed from 
October to March, yet there is no one of 
the articles above mentioned in any house 
in Japan. Copper vessels, with charcoal, 
-are set in the middle of the room, and this 
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is the only way by which they are heated. 
The charcoal sometimes smokes, in con- 
sequence of which sore eyes are common, 
and the walls of the rooms become so 
blackened, as to make a new papering 
necessary every year or two. 

The kitchen had nothing to remind me 
of Russia. A square hole in the middle 
of the floor, lined with a few stones, served 
as a place for cooking, and the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the roof. The 
house had a small yard, in which was a 
miniature garden, with a little mound of 
earth, a few trees, shrubs, and flower-pots. 

I asked for a pillow, as I was about to 
lie down for the night: one was brought 
me, but it was of wood. My readers may 
think wooden pillows rather uncomforta- 
ble ; but such is the fashion in Japan, and 
after a person is.used to them, he sleeps 
as soundly as on feathers. 

The day after I was transferred to this 
house, the banjo sent an officer to acquaint 
me that he was directed to send me to Jedo, 
the capital, from which place I was to 
proceed to Nangasaki, where the Dutch 
have a commercial establishment, in order 
that I might take my passage home in one 
of the merchant ships of that nation. For 
this journey he furnished me with a nori- 
mon, which is a kind of sedan-chair, borne 
upon men’s shoulders. In this convey- 
ance I set out, on the following morning. 

The country through which I passed, 
on this journey, exceeded all which I had 
before seen in populousness and cultiva- 
tion. The prospect was enchanting. On 
every side fertile fields extended as far 
as the eye could reach. Villages were 
spread along the road, almost without an 
interval, one beginning as soon as ancther 
ended. It was the beginning of spring, 
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and the farmers were just commencing 
the work of turning up their rice-grounds. 
These were, just now, pretty well flooded 
with water. Other fields, which were 
sown with East India kale, exhibited im- 
mense patches of bright yellow flowers, 
glittering like gold at a great distance. 
This plant produces a seed from which 
an oil is expressed, that is used all over 
the country for lamps. 

One peculiarity in the husbandry 
strongly attracted my attention. As the 
laborers went along the fields, hoeing and 
turning up the soil, they were followed by 
numbers of large and beautiful white 
herons, who scratched and _ grubbed 
among the clods of earth, clearing them 
of the worms and insects. These birds 
are exceedingly tame, and walk about 
among the country people like familiar 
friends. In fact, they are held in high 
estimation, on account of the service they 
render to the husbandman ; and for this 
reason they are never driven away from 
the fields, or molested by any of the in- 
habitants. 

The proverb, that “ill weeds grow 
apace,” [ think is never quoted in Japan ; 
for a traveller would suppose that weeds 
do not grow there. Not a weed could I 
see, in any of the fields, for miles and 
miles of my journey. So industrious and 
thrifty are the farmers of this country, 
that every weed is plucked up the mo- 
ment it appears above ground. Fences 
are equally uncommon ; for, as beasts are 
never suffered to go at large, there is no 
fear of their breaking into enclosures. 
On crossing a small river, I saw great 
numbers of pelicans swimming in the wa- 
ter, They had built their nests in the 
pine-trees which grew on the banks of the 
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stream. Flocks of ducks were quacking 
and paddling about; and the soil was 
ploughed and sowed down to the very 
water’s edge. 

But I have not yet described my nori- 
mon in which I travelled. It was made of 
bamboo, and was of an oblong square 
form, with windows in front, and on each 
side. Over the roof ran a long pole, by 
which it was carried on men’s shoulders. 
It was large enough to sit in with ease, 
and even to allow me to lie down, though 
not at full length. It contained no seat 
but a sort of mattress, covered with vel- 
vet, and the back and sides were fur- 
nished with cushions. In short, I found ita 
very snug, commodious vehicle, though the 
rate of travelling was slow. The fellows 
who carried me sung in chorus, as they 
trudged along, like Dryden’s clown, who 
whistled as he went for want of thought. 

This is the common mode of travelling 
in Japan; though poor people, as in alk 
other countries, travel on foot; and there 
is an inferior sort of norimon, called a 
cangos. Some journey on horseback ; 
these, as well as the pedestrians, protect 
themselves from the rain by great wide 
coats, made of oiled paper, which are 
almost as light as a feather, and shed the 
water perfectly. On their heads they 
wear tall, conical hats, tied under the 
chin. A Japanese on horseback cuts a 
very droll figure. As I was leaving one 
of the villages on my route, I met a coun- 
tryman mounted on a nag, with his whole 
family. The man was seated on the 
saddle, with his legs stuck forward over 
the horse’s neck. His wife was slung 
in a basket, made fast to one side of 
the saddle; two little girls showed their 
heads, peeping out of a basket, on the 
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other side ; and a stout boy walked ahead, 
leading the horse by the bridle. The 
horse wore straw shoes; and I subse- 
quently found that these are the only kind 
worn by horses in Japan. They are a 
sort of moccasons, made of twisted rice 
straw, and are tied about the horse’s feet. 
Upon hard roads they are soon worn out, 
and must be often changed for new ones ; 
they may be purchased at any village, 
and are even offered for sale by children 
begging along the road. 

At every mile of my journey, I found 
some pleasant change of scenery, or some 
new and interesting object to engage my at- 
tention. In fact, | have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that Japan is the most delightful of 
all countries to a traveller. Every province 
has a highway so broad and convenient, 
that the largest companies, in travelling, 
can pass each other with perfect facility. 
Every small district has its road leading 
to the great highway; and every road, 
large or small, is marked by mile-stones, 
showing the distance from Jedo, the 
capital. 

The roads are the finest in the world. 
Between the towns and villages, they are 
provided with rows of trees on each side, 
which serve both for ornament and shade. 
The roads are kept in the most perfect 
order, being swept and cleaned every 
day ; not so much as a dry stick, or leaf 
of a tree, is suffered to lie in any body’s 
way. Poor people and children gather 
up these things for fuel. Old shoes, 
which are thrown away along the roads, 
are collected and burnt for the ashes, 
which are used to manure the fields. 

In many parts of the country, the roads 
pass over hills and mountains so steep as 





.to be very laborious, and even unsafe for 
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a traveller on horseback. In these parts 
of the journey a norimon, or cangos, is 
necessary. But even here, the travelling 
is by no means unpleasant; for the 
scenery is every where diversified and de- 
lightful. Knots of green bushes, thickets, 
and shrubbery, give a fresh and verdant 
aspect to the landscape; beautiful flow- 
ers, of the richest scent, enchant the eye, 
and spread a grateful perfume through 
the air; while, in every quarter, the ear 
is greeted with the babbling murmurs of a 
mountain stream, or the dash of a cas- 
cade, as it comes tumbling down the 
rocks by the road side. 

I kept no account of the number of 
towns and villages which I passed through 
during this day’s journey; but every 
thing which I saw tended to confirm the 
accounts I had always heard of the im- 
mense population of this country. The 
villages were so numerous, and lay so 
close together, that it seemed as if all 
Japan were one great street, from end to 
end. I took notice of vast numbers of 
almond and peach-trees in the villages. 
Cherry, plum, apple, and pear-trees were 
also abundant. 

We were in no danger of lacking any 
sort of accommodation upon the road ; for 
the number of taverns, cook-shops, sacki 
or beer-houses, fruit-stalls, confectioner’s 
shops, &c., seemed to be beyond all 
credibility. I was at first puzzled to 
imagine how they could all get custom 
enough to live; but I was not then aware 
to what an extent travelling is practised by 
the Japanese. These places of refresh- 
ment are to be found on all the roads in 
Japan, even in the midst of woods and 
forests, and on the mountain tops. Here 
travellers of all sorts may find accommo- 
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dation. The weary pedestrian, who has 
only a small coin or two in his pocket, 
will have no difficulty in finding com- 
fortable cheer at one of these cheap cook- 
shops, where, for the smallest pittance of 
money, he can obtain a mouthful or two 
of hot meat, and a drink of warm tea or 
sacki. 

Most of these cook-shops and sacki- 
houses are kept by poor people, who 
have much ado to get a living. Yet, even 
in the meanest of these places, there is 
always something to entice and amuse 
customers. Sometimes a wide entry, 
opening from the road, affords a glimpse 
of a pleasant garden and orchard in the 
rear of the house, adorned with beautiful 
flowers, and often with a stream of clear 
water tumbling down, in a cascade, from 
an artificial hill. In the windows, along 
the road, stand flower-pots, filled with 
blooming shrubs, arranged in the most in- 
genious and grotesque forms. Sometimes 
two or three handsome, well-dressed 
young housemaids stand at the door, and, 
with smiling faces, and great civility of 
language, invite the wayfarers to step in 
and buy something. ‘The eatables, such 
as cakes, bits of meat, &c., are kept be- 
fore the fire, and stuck on skewers of 
bamboo; so that travellers, as they go 
along, may take them, and pursue their 
journey without stopping. 

The interior of one of these shops af- 
fords a most lively and diverting scene. 
The landladies, cooks, and maids, as soon 
as they see a customer approaching, 
bustle about and make themselves, as a 
sailor would say, as busy as old Nick in 
a gale of wind. Some blow up the fire, 
to make it appear as if the victuals had 
just been got ready; others trot up and 





down with hot water to make tea; others 
coddle a pan of soup; others draw mugs 
of sacki; all the while talking and chat- 
tering, commending their fare, and saying 
complimentary things to their customers ; 
for the Japanese, as I have already ob- 
served, are the most polite people in the 
world. 

The eatables sold at these shops con- 
sist of little round cakes, filled with bean- 
flour and sugar; jelly cakes, made of a 
root growing among the mountains; Chi- 
nese Jaza, or thin strings of wheat flour, 
something like macaroni; roasted, boiled, 
and pickled snails, oysters, and other 
shell fish; a great variety of greens, 
roots, &c., and an immense number of 
dishes, peculiar to this country, made 
of seeds, powdered roots, vegetable sub- 
stances, boiled, baked, and dressed in 
many different ways. ‘These seem to be 
a still-existing proof of the frugal and in- 
digent life of the ancient natives of Ja- 
pan, before the country was improved by 
agriculture. 

As a further convenience in journey- 
ing, the traveller can furnish himself with 
a road-book, or Traveller’s Guide, which 
some persons suppose to be a thing known 
only in modern Europe; but the Japan- 
ese invented it ages ago. ‘These books 
contain accounts of all the roads in the 
empire, with descriptions of the principal 
inns and stopping places, the houses 
where the best dinners and lodgings can 
be had, and the prices of every thing upon 
the road. 

At the commencement of my journey, 
this morning, I travelled upon one of the 
cross roads; but, after some hours, this 
led me into the great highway. Here 
the throng of travellers became prodi- 
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gious; and, indeed, the road seemed more 
like the street of a great city than the 
open country. One would suppose that 
the Japanese never staid at home, but 
spent their time in rambling to and fro 
throughout the empire. This, in fact, is 
true to a great extent. The Japanese are 
a travelling nation; and this locomotive 
propensity is encouraged by certain po- 
litical regulations. All the princes and 
lords of the empire, with their numerous 
retinues, all the governors of the provinces 
and cities, are required to go to court once 
a year, to pay their, respects to the em- 
peror. 

These dignitaries are attended on the 
journey by the whole train of their offi- 
cers and dependants, amounting some- 
times to 60,000 men. I met one of these 
processions on the road, and it was four 
days in passing. It was one of the most 
remarkable sights I ever saw. Every 
thing displayed the utmost pomp and cere- 
mony. Nearly all the persons of this 
immense crowd were clothed in black 
silk. ‘They marched in admirable order, 
keeping a profound silence ; so that not a 
sound was heard, except the trampling of 
feet and the rustling of silk gowns and 
trousers. When the great man of the 
procession passes, the spectators take off 
their hats, and bow down to the ground ; 
sometimes they turn their backs while he 
is passing, as if they were quite unworthy 
to fix their profane eyes on so exalted a 
personage. ‘The roads are prepared in a 
special manner beforehand for the travel 
of this grand retinue. They are swept 
clean with brooms, strewed with fine sand, 
and, in hot, dusty weather, well sprinkled 
with water. 

Almost all the towns which I passed 
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through were regularly built, with rec. 
tangular streets. Many of these were 
surrounded with walls and ditches, and 
adorned with towers; although it is a 
long time since Japan has been troubled 
with war or insurrection. I was aston- 
ished at the immense number of shops to 
be seen in all the towns and villages; 
whole streets, consisting of nothing but 
rows of shops, on both sides, filled with 
commodities of every sort. ‘The country 
every where appeared to be very fruitful, 
with immense fields of corn and rice; 
the hills were cultivated to their very 
tops. 

On the fifth day of my journey, I came 
in sight of the ocean, and was told that 
we were now approaching the great cap- 
ital of the empire. At a little village 
called Sinagara, ;the norimon halted to 
refresh the bearers at an inn. As I 
alighted; my conductor exclaimed, “There 
is Jedo;” and I caught sight of this won- 
derful city, with its immense extent of 
building and spacious harbor, filled with 
thousands of ships, boats, and small craft, 
of every description. The view was 
grand and imposing beyond all descrip- 
tion; but I must reserve a particular ac- 
count of it for the next chapter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Saucon 


HE threads of the minutest spiders 
are so fine, that 4,000,000 of them 
would be required to make up a 
single hair of the human head. The 

compound or common thread of the spi- 
der is made up of about 40,000 smaller 
threads, 


PERSEVERANCE will effect wonders. 
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Three Thousand Years Ago. 


E have frequently spoken, in our pre- 
vious numbers, of the wonders of 
ancient Egypt; but the subject is of 
such interest as to justify us in say- 

ing something more about it. 

We have stated that, in various parts of 
that country, there are mighty structures, 
some nearly perfect, and others in ruins, 
which were erected twenty-five hundred 
or three thousand years ago—as far back 
as the time of Moses, and Joshua, of King 
David, and his son Solomon; and we have 
noticed the paintings found on the walls 
of the vast tombs, cut out of the solid 
rocks. 

These paintings were covered with dust ; 
but, when this was removed, they were 
found to retain their colors and their out- 
lines with great distinctness. They have 
been carefully examined, and copies of 





They 


them have been made in books. 


lare very interesting, for they exhibit the 


manners and customs of the people three 
thousand years ago. 


























Here are a couple of dolls; and it thus 
appears that the little girls in the time of 
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old Pharaoh, dandled their mock babies, 
as well as those of our own time. One 
of them, it appears, is black, and thus we 





are assured that the ancient Egyptians 
had black people among them. 
Here is a picture of a stall where poul- 
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try was sold. A row of picked ducks or 
geese is hung up on pegs, and two persons 
are engaged in dressing others. So it 
seems that roast goose and duck was 





























known and appreciated a long time ago. 
Whether apple-sauce was eaten with it, 
is more than I can tell. 

[TO BE) CONTINUED.] 
























































[Continued from p. 51.] 


CHAPTER IX. 

HE burial of the inca was now com- 
pleted. All that remained of the de- 
scendant of Manco Capac—of one 
who deemed himself and was deemed 





by others a favored child of the sun— 
was the cold unconscious clay, destined 
speedily to decay and mingle with the 
dust. The only advantage he possessed 
was, that his corpse was to turn to earth 
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in a loftier tomb than falls to the lot of 
common men. A few of those who were 
wont to attend upon him, to swell his 
train, and bow in his presence, still lin- 
gered around the spot where his remains 
were deposited ; yet even these were one 
by one disappearing, and after a few hours 
two forms only were seen at the spot. 

Orano sat at a little distance from the 
grave, his head bowed, his white hair fall- 
ing wildly over his shoulders; his face 
now of an ashy hue, being marked with a 
deep, yet controlled grief. At a little 
distance sat another form, robed in the 
finest furs of the chinchilla ; but the face 
was covered. ‘The air and attitude be- 
tokened sorrow, mingled, however, with 
self-command. The size of the figure, 
measured by that of the majestic priest, 
was diminutive, and Chicama, who con- 
tinued at a respectful distance, fancied it 
to be that of a woman. Nor was this the 
full extent of his conjectures, 
heard from Orano that Rema was of in- 
carial blood, and therefore a relation of 
the king, whose funeral rites had just 
been celebrated. It was natural to sup- 
pose that she would seek to be at this 
ceremony, and Chicama could not but 
conclude that the light form before him 
was no other than she who bore the title 
of the Evening Star. 

From what has passed, it may well be 
inferred that the eyes of the young Span- 
iard were rivetted upon the fur-clad figure, 
and that he awaited with anxiety the mo- 
ment when her morning devotions should 
cease, and he be at liberty to approach 
her. But the whole day passed, and it 
was not till the new moon was visible 
over the mountains, that either Orano or 
his companion moved from their places. 


He had. 





When the faint rays of the crescent orb 
were visible, the priest stood up, walked 
a few paces toward it, and bowed three 
times to the earth. At the same moment, 
the figure by his side also arose, and ad- 
vancing in a similar manner toward a 
bright star, gleaming in the east, bowed 
thrice before it. 

This action brought the stranger near 
to Chicama. The depth of her emotions 
rendering her apparently unconscious of 
his presence, she permitted a part of her 
exterior robe to fall from her face and 
shoulders, and the youth beheld a woman 
attired in white, with a star of gold and 
glittering gems upon her forehead. He 
could not mistake; it was the beautiful 
vision which had met his eyes on the 
night of his separation from the Spanish 
corps: it was she who had saved his life 
— it was Rema, the priestess of the sun. 

His first idea was to lay himself pros- 
trate at her feet; but, by a strong effort, he 
continued silent, and gazed with mingled 
admiration and awe upon the now pallid, 
but composed countenance of the maiden. 
Her devotions being over, she returned to 
Orano. The two now had a brief con- 
ference, and then set out to depart. When 
they came to the place where the young 
Spaniard was standing, they appeared dis- 
concerted ; the priest lifted his hand, as 
if exorcising an evil spirit, and the maiden 
drew her fur hood more closely around 
her face. Chicama was the first to speak. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Orano, child of the moon, 
and you, fair Evening Star, forgive.” 

‘“‘Name her not!” said the priest, 
sternly ; “name her not. Though Heaven 
frowns upon her lineage; though her 
kindred, the Sun and Earth, sleep in 
death, she shall not be degraded. She 
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is still a priestess, and still an inca’s 
daughter !” 

** Nay, then, Orano,” said the youth, 
‘“‘let me speak to thee. Whither goest 
thou? and may not I accompany thee ?”’ 

“Nay,” said the priest; “ whither we 
go I cannot tell; Heaven must decide. 
We are wanderers on earth, outcasts 
from the face of men. For myself, I have 
no fear; life has now no charms for me ; 
I only live to protect this maiden. Her 
father is dead; her kindred sleep in the 
tomb, save only him who now wields the 
sceptre of Peru.” 

“And will not he protect her?” said 
Chicama. 

“Nay, nay,” was the reply. “ Know 
you not that she is the sister of Huascar? 
Know you not that incarial blood is in her 
veins? Know you not that these are un- 
pardonable crimes with Atahualpa ? ” 

“| cannot believe he would injure one 
so innocent, so lovely,” said the Span- 
iard. 

* You know him not,” said the priest. 

‘| pray you, hear me,” said Chicama. 
This lady has saved my life, once at least, 
and I suspect more than once. I owe her 
a debt of gratitude, which I am willing to 
pay at the hazard of my life. Let me 
attend you; let me share with you the 
privilege of standing between her and all 
that may threaten her peace and safety. 
You are aged, and have not the strength 
or swiftness of earlier days. Let me bear 
the burden of the cares and dangers 
which may attend her flight to a place 
of security. I will toil, or fight, or die in 
her behalf.” 

*“ You speak ardently, and promise 
much,” said Orano, as if deliberating. 

“ And if you will trust me,” was the 
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answer, ** much shall be done, if it be re. 
quired.” 

The chief now spoke in his own tongue 
to Rema. After a few words with her, 
he consented that Chicama should accom. 
pany them for a few days, on their jour- 
ney toward Cusco, the capital of Peru. 
He stated that Atahualpa was then absent 
from that city, and he hoped to be able to 
place Rema in some safe asylum among her 
friends there. Here she would wait for 
the turn of events. If it became neces- 
sary, she would fly to a place in the ad- 
jacent mountains, where Orano was to 
assemble the scattered remnants of the 
incarial line, and wait for the issue. 

This agreement being ratified, the party 
partook of a frugal meal, which had been 
left by their attendants, and set out on 
their journey. ‘Their path led for a con- 
siderable distance along the ridge of the 
mountain, and then sloped on the eastern 
side, by many a turn, down to a deep vale 
beneath. For three days they threaded 
the valley, avoiding the huts and villages 
that lay in their route, and seeking by 
every means to avoid being noticed. At 
night they slept beneath the thick branches 
of evergreen. 

On the fourth day of their journey it 
began to rain, and, as it continued to fall 
in torrents, the river which ran through 
the valley soon burst over its banks. 
This forced the travellers to betake them- 
selves to the side of the mountain. But 
here the streams came dashing down 
the slopes in foaming currents, and ren- 
dered it impossible for the wanderers to 
proceed. In these circumstances, they 
looked about for shelter, and at last Chi- 
cama discovered a cave, to which there 
was a small opening, capable of being 
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penetrated by creeping upon the knees. 
Here the party halted, and, having made 
good their entrance, were happy to find 
themselves in a place of seeming comfort 
and security. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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Story of Baptiste Lulli. 


[Continued from p. 48.] 


CHAPTER III. 

LEEP surprised Baptiste in the middle of 
his soliloquy. It was broad day when 
he awoke ; and, perceiving that he and 
his companion in the basket had ceased 

to move, he thought it was time to find out 
why. Putting his head out of his recep- 
tacle, he saw that the horses had been 
taken from the carriage, which was stand- 
ing in an inn-yard. All the attendants 
had disappeared. “ Well, this time I am 
determined not to be frightened by the 
haughty looks of this great lord.” 

With this resolve, Baptiste jumped out 
of the basket with the most determined 
air possible, and advanced towards a large 
house, where, amongst the persons who 
were thronging the passages and corridors, 
chatting with the people of the hotel, 
Baptiste recognized the duke’s valet, 
whom he had addressed on the previous 
evening. Baptiste now spoke to him 
again, and the man, surprised at his ap- 
pearance, demanded how he came to 
Turin. Our little hero, however, baffled 
his inquiries ; and with such good humor, 
that the man was pleased to answer his 
questions as to where the duke was to 
be found. 

“If you want to see his grace,” said he, 
“go straight forward into the parlor on 
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the right ; and, if he asks for breakfast, tell 
him that it will soon be ready.” 

In his great anxiety to make restitution, 
and return to Florence, Baptiste, without 
thanking the valet, hurried on, ascended 
the stairs to the first landing-place, where 
an open door showed him the duke of 
Guise, seated at'a table writing, with his 
back to him. 

He advanced slowly and softly, with all 
the money the duke had given him in his 
hand, both gold and silver; but on his 
way, having knocked against a chair, the 
duke turned round. ‘ Who is there?” 
cried he; when his eyes fell on the boy, 
and became fixed, as if his sweet counte- 
nance called back some bygone memory. 

“Tam little Baptiste Lulli, your high- 
ness,” said the boy, saluting him as he 
approached. ‘“ Yesterday evening you 
certainly made a mistake in giving me this 
gold piece, and last night you were still 
more mistaken when you took me fora 
beggar, and threw me this piece of silver. 
I have brought you both.” 

While uttering these words, Baptiste 
advanced, and quietly laid upon the table 
the two pieces that glittered in his little 
hand, 

*“‘ Yesterday evening!” said the aston- 
ished duke, looking attentively at the lit- 
tle Florentine; “‘ was it yesterday even- 
ing ?—but I was at Florence, and I do 
not recollect.” 

“QO, the great forget very soon; my 
father often told meso; but I have not 
forgotten you, your excellency ; here is 
your money. Now, say, how much did 
you really intend to give me?” 

“TI cannot understand a single word of 
what you are saying, nor do 1 even know 





who you are,” said the prince, crossing 
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his legs, and continuing to examine the 
boy’s countenance, at once so serious and 
so artless. 

*“ What! your excellency does not 
recollect yesterday evening at Florence, 
before the hotel of Santo Spirito, a little 
violin-player? My poor violin,” added 
Baptiste with a heavy sigh, which brought 
the tears into his fine blue eyes. 

**]T now perfectly remember you; but 
what do you want with me? How did 
you follow me hither ? ” 

“Which of your questions am I to 
answer first, your excellency ?” 

The duke smiled at his logical remark, 
and answered, ‘“ The first.” 

“1 do not want any thing, your high- 
ness. I tell you again that I only wish to 
return you the gold piece you gave me 
yesterday evening at Florence; for I 
knew very well you had made a mistake ; 
that you did not intend to give me so 
much money for a little air on the violin, 
though it was not so very bad either; 
and also the piece of silver you threw me 
last night while they were repairing your 
carriage, when you took me for a beggar. 
I play the violin to earn my bread hon- 
estly ; but 1am no beggar. Do you un- 
derstand, your excellency ?”’ 

“ By my honor, this is charming, de- 
lightful, exquisite!” said the duke, taking 
the little amateur by the hand; “ now, 
my dear honest little fellow, tell me how 
you followed me hither.” 

“ That was difficult enough, your high- 
ness,” said Baptiste, imboldened by the 
kind looks of the duke. ‘ You must 
know, that when I picked up the money, 
and discovered the mistake that you had 
made, I followed you into the parlor to 
return it to you; but you were not at all 





the same man that you were in the porch ; 
you paid no more attention to the poor 
Baptiste than to the very lowest of your 
servants. My heart failed me, and I 
dared not speak to you. Before my cour- 
age returned, came the hour for your 
departure, and you got into your carriage. 
The horses were just setting off, and as I 
could not keep the money which I knew 
you did not mean to give me, I was 
obliged to follow you. I clung to the step, 
and held myself on as well as I could 
until the moment the carriage was broken ; 
then I thought to take advantage of the 
accident to give you back your gold, and 
to return to Florence, where I left some- 
thing behind me; I am so very sorry for 
it; but there is no use in talking of that 
now. I approached the carriage to speak 
to you; but, insteadjof letting me explain, 
you threw me a piece of money, calling 
me ‘beggar!’ Look, your excellency ; 
I would have followed you every where, 
even to the end of the world, sooner than 
keep the last money with the title of beg- 
gar; but, as the step of the carriage was 
not very comfortable, I finished my jour- 
ney in the dog’s basket. This is the 
whole story, your excellency ; and if you 
wish to give me any thing for my little 
tune, be quick; for I am in a hurry to 
return to Florence, where, as I told you 
before, I left something behind me that is 
a great grief to me.” 

*¢ And what is that, my boy?” 

“ My violin, your excellency. You 
must not laugh; for my violin was my 
fortune, my livelihood, my life; and if I 
find it broken when I get back to Flor- 
ence —the mere thought makes me 
shudder—I had much rather my arm 
was broken, I assure you.” 
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* Well, here is something to buy anoth- 
er,” said the duke of Guise, putting his 
hand into his pocket, and taking out sev- 
eral pieces of gold, which he laid upon 
the table, with the one which Baptiste had 
already left there. 

“ That would not do at all, your ex- 
cellency.” 

*¢ Well, how much more was it worth ? ” 

“Q, much more, your excellency, 
much more.” 

“* Why, child, what do you mean? ” 

** You do not understand me, your ex- 
cellency ; for you have all kinds of nice 
things; a carriage, fine clothes, horses, 
servants; you have fine gentlemen for 
friends, and so much money, and I| do not 
know how many more things; so, if you 
lose one or two out of all, you do not miss 
them; but I, your excellency,” added the 
little boy, the tears in his eyes— “ but 
I, poor I, have nothing in the world but 
that very violin. That violin was my 


friend. Any other violin would be to me 
only a violin. You see it would be very 
different.” 


“ Well, take this money, and try to find 
your violin. Here, take it.” 

“ All?” cried Baptiste, with a stare of 
astonishment. 

“¢ All,” replied the duke, laughing. 

“OQ my lord, my lord!” said Bap- 
tiste, trembling with emotion. 

** May it please your grace, breakfast 
is ready,”” said a servant. 

The duke rose to leave the room; but 
when he came to the door he turned, and 
saw Baptiste, who had not yet taken the 
money, gazing after him wistfully. 

“ Well, what are you waiting for now ?” 
asked the duke. ‘* Do you want any thing 
more from me ? Speak.” 





* Yes,” said Baptiste, with his whole 
heart in his eyes; “I should like to stay 
with you always.” 

“ And your violin? ” 

“That is a great trouble to me; but in 
your presence | will try to forget it.” 

* Well, settle the point with my people, 
and follow me to Paris, if you like it.” 

“Thanks, thanks, your excellency,” 
said Baptiste, kissing the hand which the 
duke held out to him. 

Baptiste was now admitted into the 
duke of Guise’s suite. No longer con- 
tented with the step of the carriage, or 
with a dog’s post, he would gladly have 
had a horse like the rest; but, as the men 
did not give him much credit for horse- 
manship, it was arranged that the valet, 
to whom he had had the first introduction, 
should take him behind him; indeed, 
seeing him in favor with his master, he 
offered to do it of his own accord. 

The scene of our story now shifts to 
Paris. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


or 


SCHOLAR, a bald man, and a barber, 
travelling together, agreed each to 
watch four hours in the night for the 
sake of security. The barber’s lot 
came first, who shaved the scholar’s head 
while he was asleep, then awaked him 
when his turn came. The scholar scratch- 
ed his head, and, feeling it bald, he ex- 
claimed, “ You wretch of a barber, you 
have waked the bald man instead of me.” 
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“ Lire is a flower-garden, in which 
new blossoms are ever opening as fast as 
others fade.” 
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Talks and Walks; or, Ike, Izzy, and I. 


CHAPTER lI. 
HOW WE THREE WENT TO SEA. 

HE long hoped-for day came, and, our 
trunks being packed, we took the cars 
at Boston and set out for New York. 
We were in fine spirits, and chatted 

like magpies. We reached Stonington in 
good season, took the steamboat, and, the 
next morning, were at Judson’s hotel in 
Broadway. 

Here we remained during the day, 
making preparation for our voyage. We 
bought life-preservers, hard gingerbread, 
apples, oranges, and various other things, 
recommended by our friends, as a provis- 
ion for sea-sickness. 

My young companions deemed them 
quite unnecessary precautions. ‘ Poh,” 
said Isaac, “1 sha’n’t be sea-sick; I’ve 
been across Jamaica Plain Pond, in a sail- 
boat, when the waves run mountains high, 





and the boat rocked like ‘ hush-a-by-baby 
upon the tree-top.’ I wasn’t sick then, and 
I don’t mean to be sick on the Atlantic.” 

‘Nor I either,” said Isabel; “*I never 
was sea-sick, and I never mean to be. 
However, I’m glad to see father lay in 
the gingerbread, and apples, and oranges; 
for I think they’ll taste good, even if we 
are well.” 

Every thing was in readiness, and, the 
next morning at 11 o’clock, we went on 
board the Iowa.. The deck presented a 
strange scene of confusion. The sailors 
were getting on board barrels of flour, 
bags of cotton, tierces of corn, meal, &c. 
Some persons were bringing turkeys, 
chickens, beef, pork, and mutton ; others 
were lifting a large black cow aboard ; 
and others still were tumbling six or eight 
spotted pigs into a sty, fitted up for them. 

Every thing at first seemed going top- 
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sy-turvy ; but there was a stout, rosy- 
cheeked gentleman in the midst, who 
gave short, quick orders to those around 
him, and it was soon evident that all was 
proceeding according to plan and purpose. 
This person soon attracted the attention 
of Isaac, who greatly admired the energy 
and promptitude of his conduct, as well as 
the ready obedience which followed his 
orders. ‘* Who is that?” said he to me. 

“That is the captain,” said I; “ Captain 
Lewis, who commands the ship.” At 
that moment he came near us, and [| in- 
troduced Ike and Izzy to him. ‘“0O, 
ho!” said he, taking the hand of each, 
and smiling, ‘‘ these are our young friends; 
well, I am happy to see you. Master 
Isaac, I will teach you to be a sailor ; and, 
Isabel, you and | will have many a romp 
over the deck. Avast there! Hoist away 
now, hoist! Miller, see that all is clear! 
There! a-port now, a-port!” Thus shout- 
ing at the top of his voice, the captain left 
us; for the ship was swinging from the 
shore ; and the steamer, that was to take us 
down the bay, was puffing, snorting, and 
smoking at our side, as if impatient to 
perform its work. 

“T like Captain Lewis very much,” said 
Isabel ; * don’t you think he’s handsome, 
Isaac?” ‘1 don’t know whether he’s 
handsome or not,” said Ike, “ but I should 
like to be a captain.” Here the atten- 
tion of the children was absorbed in the 
scramble of people to get ashore, in the 
shouts, adieus, good-bys, that rung in the 
air, and in the grand spectacle which the 
ship presented, as she slowly left the 
wharf, and began to glide away upon the 
waters, ‘The thoughts, too, that we were 
bidding good-by to the land—to our 
home, to our country — flashed upon 
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their minds, and Izzy’s blue eyes for a 
moment seemed filling with tears. But 
all this was soon past. The ship appeared 
so stable, so safe, so comfortable, that the 
two children took to their heels, and 
scampered hither and thither in great 
glee. “See this!” and “ see that!” were 
their constant exclamations. ‘They were 
in a happy frame of mind, and every thing 
gave them delight; just as every object 
reflects the sunshine when it is day, and 
no clouds are in the sky. 

We glided finely down the beautiful 
bay, and, passing through the Narrows, 
lost sight of New York in the distant haze. 
We now looked out upon the sea, which 
had a somewhat dark and purblind look. 
We passed the Highlands which lay to the 
south, bade farewell to Sandy Hook, and, 
being cast off by the steamer, hoisted our 
sails, and put the ship before the wind. 
As the sun went down, we lost sight of the 
low, distinct line which marked the shore. 

I took a seat in the cabin, and the two 
children placed themselves close to me. 
They were serious and silent. ‘The ship 
began to feel the waves, and she rolled 
from side to side. The lamp that hung 
in the cabin, suspended by chains, the 
barometer near it, the curtains to the state- 
rooms, had all an uneasy, swinging motion. 
The timbers began to creak, the men 
thumped and thundered obstreperously on 
the deck. The loud voice of the captain 
above, the screaming of the mate in re- 
peating his orders, the long-drawn “ Yo, 
heave oh,” of the sailors, and, over and 
amid all, the hoarse moaning of the waves 
and the wind; these, taken together, 
seemed to our young and inexperienced 
voyagers to portend something fearful. 

“We've got a gale of wind, I sup- 
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pose,” said Ike, after a long pause, and 
speaking as if he hardly dared to trust his 
voice. * O,no,” said 1; ‘‘ the night is fine, 
and we have only a gentle breeze.” 

“* What makes the ship shake and tum- 
ble about so, then?” was the reply. [ex- 


- plained ; and, after a little conversation, we 


concluded to go upon deck. It was now 
evening, and quite dark. ‘The stars shone, 
however, with brilliancy, and the waters 
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flashed in phosphoric sleets around the 
ship. The attention of the children was 
long absorbed by these and other objects, 
and it was not till near nine o’clock, that 
Izzy complained of headache, and lke 
said he felt very queer in the region of 
his stomach. We then descended te the 
cabin, and the young voyagers were glad 
to retire to their berths. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Bubble. 


WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
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Or art thou but a fairy boat; 

A thing of air on air to float ; 

With sapphire radiance for thy sail, 
And breathing odors for thy gale ? 


Or art thou but a lovely dream ; 

A thing that is not — yet doth seem — 
A gem, that rises, fancy-fraught, 
From out the hidden sea of thought? 





Bubble, bubble, tell thy story ; 
Whence thy being? whence thy glory? 
Who endowed thy breast with light ? 
Who hath given thee wing and flight? 


Bubble, bubble, thou art o'er; 

Thy rounded bosom glows no more ; 
Gone is all thy glory now; 

Bubble, bubble, where art thou ? 
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